MISTRESS        HENLEY

that I had named. I awaited the coach; I recom-
mended Fanny to the kindness of the passengers,
and I returned more dejected than it is possible to
say. " So that" I said to myself, " is what I have
done here. I have occasioned the ruin of one poor
and innocent girl, I have made another unhappy,
I have caused a father to quarrel with his son, and
I have filled a mother's heart with shame and
bitterness' "

In passing through the park I wept for my An-
gora, and on entering my room I wept for Fanny.
Mrs. Grace has since then served me as waiting
maid. Her sadness, which however she endea-
vours to master, is a perpetual reproach. Mr.
Henley appears to be surprised by all this agitation.
He does not quite understand why I dismissed my
maid so suddenly. He thought the farmer quite
in the right in opposing his son's marriage.
" These women," he said, " accustomed to the
town, never take root in the country, and are good
for nothing there." But he considered that the
son might have been persuaded to listen to reason
and that I might have kept Fanny; indeed, that
they might have become detached from each other
in continuing to see each other, while now the
young man's imagination would prolong the
illusion of love and he would perhaps make a
point of honour of remaining true to his perse-
cuted mistress.

That will happen which is God's will, but I have
done what I believed to be right and have spared
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